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water supplies, veterinary services, and forestry. In addi-
tion, some councils have taken an interest in the develop-
ment of local industries, such as ghee-making, and spin-
ning and weaving.
The councils have also made much use of their rule-
making powers, sometimes at the request of government
and sometimes on their own initiative. Rules have been
made, for instance, for the maintenance of roads and the
control of cattledips and markets, for the planting of trees,
the enforcement of health measures, the growing of certain
kinds of food crops, the safeguarding of the soil, and the
drying and curing of skins. Some councils have also passed
by-laws defining or modifying native custom in respect of
dowry payments, female circumcision, and the transfer of
rights in land.
The councils, like the traditional native administrations
elsewhere, have also been useful in bringing native opinion
on matters of local or general interest to the notice of the
central government, although it is true that a good deal
has depended in the past on the extent to which the official
chairman has allowed free expression of opinion on mat-
ters of other than local interest. There have, in fact, been
complaints from such societies as the Kikuyu Central
Association and the Kavirondo Taxpayers' Welfare
Association that the councils were too much under official
control, and that they did not accurately represent African
opinion. But justification for such complaints may have
been removed by new arrangements (1946) for the popular
election of council members, and by proposals for giving
the councils the right to elect their own chairmen.
(c] Urban and other Special Areas
The areas administered by the types of native authority
so far described are predominantly rural. The association
of Africans with urban local government has made less
progress, except in towns which already existed as tradi-